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picture of this theory is that of Bolingbroke's Patriot
King\ and I doubt whether it is compatible with the
unstated assumptions of the twentieth-century Consti-
tution.
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This is, of course, to take us far beyond the crisis of
1931; but it is the significant aspect of that crisis that it
touches the foundations of the monarchical power* There
are certain prerogatives of the Crown the use of which
has been usually regarded as obsolete. What is their
status at the present time? Can the King, for instance,
veto a bill sent up to him from Parliament? Can he refuse
a dissolution to a Prime Minister who asks for it? Can
he dismiss a Cabinet of whose policy he disapproves ? Is
he entitled to make his own Prime Minister and to
limit the latter's choice of colleagues ?
The Crown has not refused .its assent to a bill since
1707, and it is difficult to feel that this power would now
be used save under conditions akin to those of revolu-
tionary crisis. Its result, of course, would be the resigna-
tion of ministers; and their successors, who would have
to assume responsibility for the royal decision* would
almost certainly have to submit to the hazards of a.
general election, in which the wisdom of that decision
would necessarily be a paramount issue. Clearly, if the
new Government was defeated, the King would either
have to give way or seek to govern outside the terms of
the Constitution; and, in the former alternative, it is
pretty obvious that the new Prime Minister would make
it a condition of taking office that the .King should pledge
himself not to use his power again. It was, indeed, urged
by an ex-Lord Chancellor, Lord Halsbury, in 1913, that
the refusal of the royal assent was constitutional; and in
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